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NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

HIS  sumptuous  edition  of  Keats’s  well- 
known  poem,'  in  general  appearance  and 
treatment  of  its  subject,  reminds  us  of  the 
works  published  some  time  since  by  the 
Etching  Club.  It  is  very  tastefully  pro¬ 
duced,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  artist’s  power  of 
design  and  execution.  Though  they  compare  favourably 
with  Edward  Wehnert’s  illustrations  of  the  same  subject — 
issued  by  the  same  publishers  many  years  ago — the  etchings, 
nineteen  in  number,  vary  somewhat  in  excellence.  They 
fail  to  grasp  a  somewhat  difficult  subject;  the  plates  are 
fairly  well  designed,  but  lack  clearness  of  light  and  depth  of 
shadow,  and  here  and  there  are  wanting  in  power.  They 
are,  however,  carefully  thought  out,  and  carefully  etched. 

On  the  title-page,  one  of 

“  The  carvM  angels,  ever  eager-eyed,  | 

******  I 

With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross- wise  on  their  breasts,”  j 

is  well-drawn  and  very  tenderly  wrought.  The  owl,  “  for  all  ! 
his  feathers,  a-cold,”  is  prettily  rendered ;  and  the  face  of 
Madeline,  “hood-wink’d  with  faery  fancy,”  pleases  by  its  i 
sweet  simplicity.  The  illustration  to  stanza  xii.,  where  j 
Porphyro  addresses  Angela,  “  Here  in  this  arm<hair  sit,”  is  a  | 
good  piece  of  drawing  and  etching ;  and  the  plate  where  the  I 
old  nurse  “  feebly  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon  ”  is  very  j 
clever.  Of  the  remainder,  Madeline  kneeling  at  the  win-  I 
dow,  through  which  the  moonlight  pours,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  where  she  wakes  and  sees  in  the  kneeling  Porphyro 
the  realization  of  her  dream,  please  us  best.  In  the  latter, 
the  half-sleeping,  half-waking  expression  in  Madeline’s  face 
is  excellent.  The  frontispiece,  where  they  glide  “like 
phantoms  to  the  iron  porch,”  though  not  remarkably  well 
drawn,  is  the  best  example  of  “  colour  ”  in  the  book. 

The  printing,  both  of  the  etchings  and  the  text,  is  deserving 
of  all  praise. 


We  have  received  from  Mr,  Huson  a  portfolio  of  six 
landscapes,*  executed  in  a  mixed  method  of  mezzotint  and 
etching,  very  suggestive  of  long  study  and  appreciation  of 
the  “  Liber  Studiorum.”  The  best  of  all  the  drawings  is, 
perhaps,  “  A  Rocky  Coast,”  in  which  the  waves,  and  the 
rocks  on  which  they  beat,  are  well  rendered.  In  “  Declining 


'  “  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes.”  By  John  Keats.  Illustrated  by  Nine¬ 
teen  Etchings.  By  Charles  O.  Murray,  London  ;  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.  1880. 

*  “Six  Landscape  Subjects.”  Drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by 
Thomas  Huson.  Adam  Holden.  Manchester. 


Day,”  the  light  of  the  sky  is  good,  but  the  dark  mass  of  colour 
in  the  middle-distance  is  unpleasing.  “  Evening,”  a  fine 
piece  of  landscape  composition,  with  a  bright  light  on  the 
I  horizon,  is  the  most  successful  of  the  series  in  point  of  aerial 
perspective.  In  “  Stormy  Autumn  Weather,”  the  sky  is  ad- 
i  mirable.  Mr.  Huson  has  a  partiality  for  a  heaviness  in  his 
I  skies  which  sometimes  overpowers  his  compositions;  but 
here  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scene. 

We  may  mention  that,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  mezzotint  ground  wears  in  printing,  the  issue  of  “  first 
states  ”  has  been  limited  to  fifty  sets. 


This  tasteful  little  portfolio*  contains  a  selection  of  twelve 
original  etchings,  the  work  of  six  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Etching  Club,  each  of  whom  is  represented  by  two  plates. 

Mr.  J,  B.  Abercromby  contributes  “Windmills at  Zaandam, 
i  Holland,”  and  “  Near  Drumeldrie,  Fifeshire.”  Though 
sketchy  in  execution  and  wanting  in  depth  of  tone,  they 
show  a  true  appreciation  of  nature ;  the  latter  displays  better 
drawing  and  more  freedom  in  execution.  Of  Mr,  Mason 
Hunter’s  plates,  a  study  of  birch  trees  is  decidedly  the 
better,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  the  whole  series. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Macbeth  sends  an  allegoric  head  of  “  Morning  ” 
which  is  not  good,  and  a  landscape  with  sheep ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Paton  Reid  contributes  a  tenderly-etched  plate  of  Berw'ick- 
on-Tweed,  and  a  simple  and  pleasing  study  of  a  girl  feeding 
poultry.  We  wish  we  could  praise  Mr.  Scott  Temple’s 
“  Tempus  Fugit,”  for  there  are  good  qualities  in  the  work, 
but  the  “  composition  ”  of  the  picture  is  so  inartistic  as  to 
be  absolutely  painful. 

The  whole  series  is  somewhat  amateurish,  both  in  drawing 
and  etching;  most  of  the  plates,  however,  though  very 
sketchy,  show  promise  of  better  things. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  portfolios  to  be 
issued  half-yearly,  and  we  are  led  to  expect  the  appearance 
of  a  second  series  in  May  next. 

The  edition  has  been  limited  to  seventy-five  copies  on 
Japanese,  and  tw’o  hundred  on  Dutch  paper. 


The  second  volume  of  “The  Year’s  Art  ”  *  shows,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  a  marked  improvement  over  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  with  some  slight  alterations  would  leave  little 


'  “  The  Edinburgh  Etching  Club  Portfolio.”  Adam  Smail.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  1881. 

*  “The  Year’s  Art,  1881 : — A  concise  epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  which  have  occurred 
during  the  year  1880,  &c.”  Compiled  by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Macmillan  and  Co.  1881. 
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to  be  desired.  Various  new  matters  have  been  added,  such 
as  a  very  useful  almanack  for  artists,  notices  of  museums  and 
exhibitions,  previously  omitted,  more  comprehensive  lists  of 
the  principal  sales,  &c.  In  order  to  publish  the  work  with 
other  annuals,  the  information  is  only  carried  up  to  the  ist  of 
December.  For  that  reason  we  are  not  told  of  the  new  re¬ 
gulation  which  admits  the  public  to  the  National  Gallery  on 
students’  days. 

In  the  notice  of  last  year’s  “  Old  Masters  ”  it  might  have 
been  added  that  Holbein’s  beautiful  portrait  of  Christina  of 
Denmark,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  has  been  on  view  at 
the  National  Gallery  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Old  Masters. 

From  the  list  of  oil  pictures  by  deceased  English  artists 
sold  during  1880,  we  see  that  “  The  Chat  round  the  Brasero,” 
by  John  Philip,  fetched  the  highest  sum,  ^^2,142  ;  and  of 
the  works  of  deceased  foreigners,  Leys’s  “  Martin  Luther  in 
his  Study,”  heads  the  list  with  £,\,20^  :  of  living  English 
artists,  Mr.  Hook  is  highest  with  ^^1,785,  realized  by  his 
“  Gold  of  the  Sea ;  ”  and  among  foreigners,  M.  Meissonier, 
with  j£i,3I2,  which  price  was  paid  for  his  “Commercial 
Traveller.” 

Of  the  engravings  and  etchings  sold,  the  highest  priced 
was  Rembrandt’s  “  Gold-weigher  ”  (2nd  state),  which  fetched 
j^i24  at  the  British  Museum  Sale. 

The  list  of  engravings  and  etchings  published  during  the 
year  October,  1879,  to  October,  1880,  is  very  good,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  useful  had  it  not  been  confined  to 
those  prints  published  by  the  Printsellers’  Association.  This 
limitation  is  not  to  be  commended. 

The  list  of  books  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts  seems 
fairly  complete  :  we  think,  however,  that  “  The  Antiquary  ” 
and  “  Decoration  ”  have  an  equal  right  to  insertion  with 
“  The  Architect,”  “  The  Builder,”  and  others,  among  the  art 
periodicals.  The  list  of  articles  on  art  in  magazines  is  a  very 
good  idea  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  carried  further 
to  advantage.  The  Directory  of  Artists  includes  all  exhibi¬ 
tors  at  all  the  best  exhibitions,  and  should  therefore  be  com¬ 
plete  enough  for  anyone. 

The  obituary  for  the  year  seems  somewhat  meagre,  in 
I>oint  of  information  given :  and  we  may  add  that  Miss 
Jessica  Landseer  was  no/  the  “  last  of  the  immediate  descen¬ 
dants  of  John  Landseer;”  her  sister  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  still 
living. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dunthome,  of  Vigo  Street,  a 
catalogue  of  etchings  published  by  him,  and  including  other 
works  recently  executed.  This  forms  a  very  good  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  list  given  in  “  The  Year’s  Art,”  which  is  confined 
to  those  prints  issued  by  the  Printsellers’  Association.  The 
cover  is  an  artistically-conceived  etching  by  H.  G.  Glindoni, 
which  appeared  in  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition  of  last 
spring. 


The  fac-simile  reprint  of  “  Nova  Alphabet!  Effictio,”  *  by 
Theodor  de  Bry,  is  successful  as  a  reproduction.  But  is 
such  a  work  of  any  but  a  mere  antiquarian  interest  ?  The 
style  of  art  is  not  one  which  is  to  be  recommended  as  a 
model  to  students,  combining  as  it  does  the  over-floriated 
manner  of  the  later  Italians  with  a  coarseness  of  the  Nethei- 

*  “  A  new  Artistic  Alphabet,  designed  by  Theodor  de  Bry,  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  1595.”  Edinburgh  :  George  Waterton  and  Sons,  1880. 


lands.  The  subject  of  each  of  the  letters  (e.g.  Adamus  for 
A ;  Lucas  for  L,  &c.,)  formed,  in  the  original,  the  subject  of 
accompanying  verses ;  these  are,  however,  not  reproduced  in 
the  reprint. 

This  work  was  done  by  Theodor  de  Bry,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  his  sons,  Jan  Dirk  and  Jan  Israel — all  natives  of 
Liege  settled  in  Frankfort. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  of 
Regent  Street,  “Eastern  Art,”'  a  well-arranged  catalogue, 
illustrated  with  several  hundred  small  woodcuts  of  the 
various  productions  of  Oriental  art  kept  on  sale  by  this  firm. 
Our  attention  is  most  attracted  by  the  second  (B)  section, 
containing  illustrations  of  Persian  and  Indian  metal-work, 
cloisonne  enamel,  &c. :  some  of  the  designs  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  those  in  section  F  (a 
very  large  one)  devoted  to  porcelain.  The  catalogue  also 
contains  illustrations  of  carpets  and  furniture,  embroideries, 
silks,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VIII. — On  Methods  of  Working  {continued). 

As  the  acid  is  in  action  during  the  whole  time,  and  seizes 
upon  the  lines  as  they  are  successively  drawn,  a  gradation 
in  their  depth  is  secured,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  as  many 
diflerences  of  depth  are  obtained  as  there  are  lines  in  the 
picture. 

The  process  has  its  own  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it 
admits  of  no  /ocus  penitentice.  A  line  once  drawn  must, 
together  with  any  defect  or  accidental  injury  to  the  ground, 
remain,  and  work  its  way  for  weal  or  woe  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sitting.  For  this  reason  unerring  draughtsmanship  is 
essential  to  success.  A  precise  relation,  moreover,  must 
exist  between  the  rate  at  which  the  needle-work  is  executed 
and  that  at  which  the  acid  will  corrode  the  metal ;  and,  as 
the  latter  depends  much  upon  temperature,  it  follows  that, 
with  acid  of  a  given  strength,  the  size  of  the  plate,  or  at 
least  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  must  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  weather.  And  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  variation  in  depth  between  lines  consecutively 
laid  is  in  reality  so  slight  that,  except  in  very  slightly-bitten 
work,  it  fails  to  give  the  effect  of  gradation ;  and,  unless  con¬ 
siderable  pauses  are  made  in  the  execution  of  the  needle¬ 
work,  so  as  to  secure  much  diversity  in  depth  of  line,  the 
effect  is  apt  to  be  monotonous.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  pale  even  tint  is  desired  to  be  formed  by  lines  of  slight 
depth  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
execute  them  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  secure  the  desired 
uniformity.  Although  the  process,  under  the  skilful  and 
practised  hand  of  its  inventor,  has  yielded  brilliant  results,  it 
has  done  so  rather  in  spite  of  its  inherent  difficulties,  and 
these  are,  in  fact,  so  considerable  as  to  render  it  unsuitable 
for  any  but  an  experienced  etcher  to  practise. 

{To  be  continued.) 

'  “Eastern  Art  Manufactures,  and  Decorative  objects  from  Persia, 
India,  China,  and  Japan.”  London  :  Liberty  and  Co. 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  ofX  we.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  FISHERMAN’S  HAVEN. 

JOHN  McWHIRTER,  A.R.A. 

HE  harbour  of  St.  Monans,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  etching,  lies 
on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  village,  whose  ancient  name 
was  Abercrombie,  dates  back  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  natural  opening  in  the 
rocks,  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  a  pier,  which  runs  outfor 
some  distance  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  then  bends  westward. 

The  parish  church,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  owes 
its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  David  II.’s  gratitude  for  having  been  preserved  from  ship¬ 
wreck  in  the  Firth.  The  church  stands  on  the  spot  on  which  the  King  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

St.  Monans  is  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  stations  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  During  many  and  many  a  wild  storm  the  friendly  beacon  has  shone  from 
the  church  spire  directing  the  fishermen  to  the  safe  harbour  of  St.  Monans ;  and 
now  that  their  last  voyage  has  been  made,  these  toilers  of  the  sea  have  found  a  final 
haven  in  the  spot  which  they  loved  so  well ;  and  the  waves,  on  which  they  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  still  flow  near  them. 

“  The  Fisherman’s  Haven,”  the  original  painting  of  this  etching,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1873. 


GREY  HAIRS. 

T.  B.  KENNINGTON. 

HESE  hairs  of  age  are  messengers 
Which  bid  me  fast,  repent,  and  pray ; 
They  be  of  death  the  harbingers. 

That  do  prepare  and  dress  the  way : 
Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be. 

They  be  the  lines  that  lead  the  length 
How  far  my  race  was  for  to  run, 

They  say  my  youth  is  fled  with  strength. 
And  now  old  age  is  well  begun ; 

The  which  I  feel,  and  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  lines  to  be. 

They  be  the  strings  of  sober  sound. 

Whose  music  is  harmonical : 

Their  tunes  declare,  a  time  from  ground 
I  came,  and  how  thereto  I  shall : 

Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 
Upon  my  head  such  strings  to  be. 

God  grant  to  those  that  white  hair  have 
No  worse  them  take  than  I  have  meant ; 
That  after  they  be  laid  in  grave 
Their  souls  to  joy,  their  lives  well  spent. 

God  grant  likewise  that  you  may  see 
Upon  your  head  such  hairs  to  be. 


Lord  Vaux. 


A  QUIET  NOOK. 

F.  EMERIC  DE  ST.  DALMAS. 

O  city’s  smoke  these  skies  of  light  is  shading, 

No  thronging  steps  this  verdant  carpet  tread  ; 

No  traffic’s  din  this  stilly  nook  invading 
To  drown  the  songster’s  warble  in  the  leafy  shades  o’erhead. 

No  flock  on  yonder  silent  hills  is  browsing, 

No  herd  is  pastured  on  the  spreading  lea ; 

Sweet  Nature  seems  in  this  still  season  drowsing — 

Her  lullaby  the  throstle’s  song,  the  “  murmur  of  the  bee.” 

The  while  apace  these  sunlit  hours  are  fleeting, 

Still  brighter  hues  are  gathering  in  the  West ; 

Whilst  placid  Night  will  soon  extend  her  greeting. 

And  call  the  working  world  of  day  into  the  realms  of  rest. 


